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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


December,  2000  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  February  1,  2001  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2591  Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443 
(Spanish  Colonial) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  NI  Librarian  has  nothing  to  report  for  this  period  as  it  has  not  received  any 
donations  to  the  Library.  Everyone  should  be  aware  that  our  growth  depends  on  the 
generosity  of  the  NI  membership.  Please  keep  us  in  mind  when  clearing  your  shelves 
of  excess  numismatic  material. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

CHINESE  10  CASH  COLLECTION  DONATION 

Earlier  this  year  Numismatics  International  was  honored  by  the  donation  of  a rather 
large  collection  of  Chinese  struck  10  cash  pieces  by  one  of  our  founding  members, 
Mr.  Jack  Lewis.  This  collection  was  a labor  of  love  for  over  thirty  years,  with  each 
coin  being  attributed  by  A.  M.  Tracy  Woodward  numbers.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
ten  cash  series  knows  that  The  Minted  Ten-Cash  Coins  of  China  by  Woodward, 
though  originally  printed  in  1929,  is  the  only  serious  reference  of  die  varieties  ever 
compiled  in  English  on  the  series,  and  can  be  a bit  tedious  to  use  in  attribution.  The 
collection  donated  consists  of  over  400  different  die  variety  coins,  many  in  high  grade 
and  some  being  listed  neither  in  Woodward  or  Krause-Mishler. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Numismatics  International  to  continue  to  build  this  collection  to 
help  those  interested  in  the  series  by  having  as  many  of  the  Woodward  numbered 
pieces  available  for  research  in  the  reference  collection.  N.I.  currently  has  a group 
of  duplicates  with  which  to  trade  in  an  attempt  to  continue  to  expand  the  collection 
for  future  research  in  this  area.  N.I.  also  has  access  to  a small  endowment  created 
to  purchase  items  for  the  collection. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  area  of  numismatics  and  interested  in  helping  N.I.  expand 
this  collection  either  by  donation,  trading  or  sale  may  request  a list  of  items  already 
in  the  collection  or  contact  Gordon  Robinson  - Oriental  Reference  Collection  Sub- 
Curator  - at  the  main  N.I.  address  - P.  O.  Box  670013,  Dallas,  Texas  75367-0013. 
All  donations  are  tax  deductible. 
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A JUBILEE  SHILLING  . . . AND  BEYOND! 

Jonathan  Morris,  B unbury,  England,  NI  # 2574 


I became  a numismatist  (although  at  the  time  the  very  word  was  unknown  to  me)  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  when  a chance  discovery  in  my  mother’s  purse  proved  to  be  the 
spark  which  would  ignite  a lifetime’s  obsession. 

I can  clearly  recall  sitting  in  the  dining  room  when  my  mother  produced  a silver 
shilling,  dated  1889  with  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  on  one  side  and  a shield  on 
the  other.  Mild  interest  was  expressed  and  I was  given  the  coin  to  keep  as  an  item 
of  passing  interest. 


The  shilling  went  into  my  box  of  treasures  and  was  almost  immediately  forgotten. 

We  holidayed  at  my  Great  Aunt’s  home  in  Southport  that  wet  summer  of  1960  and, 
one  day,  visited  the  small  museum  on  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Churchtown.  By 
chance,  a display  was  on  view  relating  to  Queen  Victoria’s  Silver  Jubilee  in  1887, 
with  examples  of  coins  issued  in  its  celebration.  Lo  and  behold  there  was  my 
shilling,  or  at  least  one  very  similar. 

A tiny  flame  of  renewed  interest  flickered  from  that  original  spark;  if  my  shilling  was 
worthy  of  public  exhibition,  it  must  surely  be  worth  keeping! 

I discussed  my  embryo  interest  at  my  Great  Aunt’s  that  evening.  My  Great 
Grandmother,  a lady  of  formidable  age  especially  when  viewed  through  my  own 
juvenile  eyes,  led  me  through  to  her  heavily-draped  and  darkened  bedroom,  opened 
the  top  drawer  of  an  antique  chest  and  produced  what  to  me  seemed  a veritable 
treasure  trove  of  coins!  Worn  Victorian  and  older  halfcrowns,  poured  into  my 
astonished  outstretched  hands! 

Within  ten  minutes,  my  ‘collection’  had  increased  by  several  thousand  percent  and 
that  spark  of  interest  had  become  as  inextinguishable  as  the  Olympic  flame!  The 
incurable  acquisitive  affliction  had  a firm  hold. 

Once  at  home,  my  interest  was  broadcast  to  family  and  friends,  almost  all  of  whom 
produced  greater  or  lesser  additions  to  my  growing  collection,  or  accumulation  as  I 
suppose  it  was  then,  and  my  thoughts  turned  to  display  and  accommodation. 
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My  father’s  school  pencil  tins,  with  suitably  sized  cardboard  inserts,  provided  an  early 
solution.  As  with  almost  everything  in  life,  I learned  that  good  presentation  will 
overcome  the  quality  of  the  items  displayed  and  my  coins  were  no  exception. 
Perhaps,  though,  upon  reflection,  l should  not  have  applied  Brasso  nor  used  Sellotape 
to  secure  them! 

In  those  heady  far-off  days,  before  the  advent  of  the  dreaded  decimilisation,  bronze 
coins  of  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  silver  (in  theory  at  least)  of  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  could  be  found  in  everyday  change.  Thus  it  became  very 
easy  indeed  to  amass  a creditable  collection  of  pennies  and  halfpence  especially,  with 
most  dated  from  1860  readily  obtainable.  I expect  many  of  you  will  remember 
collecting  "Bun  Pennies"  out  of  change  either  to  keep  or  as  part  of  a charity  collection 
drive? 

Victorian  silver,  too,  could  be  found  and  I soon  organised  our  local  tradesmen 
accordingly.  The  egg  man,  the  milkman  and  other  home  deliverers  were  on  notice 
to  extract  interesting  pieces  and  save  them  for  their  next  visit  to  our  house. 

Shopkeepers  on  my  1A  mile  route  to  school  were  trained  to  keep  back  older 
specimens  for  me  to  examine  and  exchange  for  modern  coins,  much  on  the  principle 
of  Aladdin  and  his  magic  lamp.  A weekly  sort-through  of  their  tills  was  arranged 
which  produced  many  useful  additions  to  the  collection.  Even  bus  conductors  were 
not  exempt.  In  the  days  before  one  man  operation,  fares  were  openly  held  in  a black 
tin  box  behind  the  rear  seats.  At  the  terminus  near  our  home  the  buses  waited  15 
minutes,  just  long  enough  for  me  to  ferret  through  these  treasure  chests  and  extract 
my  trophies!  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  scenario  ever  occurring  in  today’s  security- 
ridden,  machine-operated  world,  alas! 

By  the  time  I went  to  Grammar  School  the  affliction  had  increased  to  obsessive 
proportion,  requiring  moderation  if  not  to  clash  with  the  need  to  study  for 
examinations!  Nevertheless,  I continued  and  began  to  specialize.  My  father  helped 
me  construct  my  first  proper  coin  cabinet,  which  I am  pleased  to  confirm  still 
provides  yeoman  service,  and  I subscribed  to  the  various  journals  and  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Friends,  especially  at  school,  proffered  all  manner  of  coins  (usually  at  their 
idea  of  a ‘bargain  price’)  and  were  often  quite  astounded  when  I offered  something 
near  their  demands. 

My  interest  began  to  focus  upon  Queen  Victoria,  a series  then  financially  attainable 
and  also  well  represented  in  ordinary  pocket  change.  By  1965  I required  only  the 
gold  coins  to  complete  a currency  type  set.  In  that  year,  the  Labour  Government  of 
Harold  Wilson  was  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  country  was  losing 
millions  of  pounds  from  the  shipping  of  vast  quantities  of  gold  coinage  from  the  U.K. 
to  unknown  destinations  overseas.  As  prices  here  were  higher  than  abroad  this 
seemed  a hard  idea  to  follow,  but,  nonetheless,  all  dealers  and  bona-fide  collectors 
had  to  apply  for  a Gold  Licence.  Still  a schoolboy,  I did  so  and  then  made  a few 
useful  shillings  from  the  purchase  of  Sovereigns  in  Paris  at  £3.7s.6d.  for  resale  here 
at  £4.10.0d:  enough  at  least  to  allow  my  own  acquisition  of  type  examples  of 

Sovereigns  and  Halves! 
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By  the  time  I went  to  college,  my  numismatic  interests  were  in  heavy  conflict  with 
more  active  pursuits,  mainly  female  in  form,  and  my  budget  severely  curtailed  by  the 
necessary  running  costs  involved,  together  with  demands  from  public  houses,  petrol 
stations  and,  on  rare  occasions,  suppliers  of  text  books  allegedly  needed  for  my 
course.  However,  my  interest  survived  and  even  flourished  with  the  discovery  of 
those  few  remaining  genuine  junk  shops  in  the  Liverpool  outskirts  which  had  not  been 
transformed  into  antique  emporia  and  where  a browse  through  other  peoples’  rubbish 
and  discarded  items  could  often  produce  a small  hoard  of  coins  of  greater  or  lesser 
interest. 

As  the  time  passed,  I married,  had  children  and  settled  down;  my  interest,  however, 
survived  all  these  events  and  has,  on  many  occasions  indeed  surpassed  them.  It  is  the 
interest  of  a lifetime  and,  with  such  a vast  field,  I fail  to  see  how  any  one  lifetime 
could  be  sufficient! 

Just  reflect  a moment.  What  other  everyday  article  from  300,  500,  1000  or  even  2000 
years  ago  could  one  hold  in  the  palm  of  ones  hand  now,  knowing  that  some  person 
in  those  dim  and  distant  days  had  also  held  that  coin  and  looked  at  it,  as  you  do  now, 
before  spending  it.... upon  what? 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  numismatic  study,  I feel,  to  look  into  the  coin  and  through 
it  as  a mirror  into  a world  long  passed,  to  learn  the  history  behind  it,  to  visualize  the 
society  at  the  time,  to  wonder  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived 

Coins  are  no  mere  ephemeral  interest.  The  coin  you  now  examine  and  cherish  is  only 
yours  on  lease,  so  to  speak;  before  your  time  it  gave  pleasure  to  others  and  long  after 
you  are  gone,  it  will  continue  to  entrance  future  generations  of  collectors. 

Numismatics,  to  me,  is  much  more  than  a mere  collecting  hobby;  it  is  a key  to  distant 
times  and  other  lands. 


RUSSIAN  POW  CAMPS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I THAT  ISSUED  CAMP  TOKENS 


The  following  Russian  POW  camps,  between  the  years  of  1916  and  1920,  issued  a 
form  of  emergency  money,  similar  to  the  German  POW  issues,  but  used  in  the  camps 
where  the  Russians  held  German  prisoners.  The  issues  were  coined  tokens,  used 
within  the  camp,  though  a few  did  find  their  way  into  circulation  outside  the  camps. 


Achinsk  (Kransoyarsk) 

Barnaul  (Altai) 

Batareinaya  (Chita) 

Biisk  (Tomsk) 

Berezovka  (Chita) 

Kansk  (Kransnoyarsk) 

Kransnoyarsk  (Kransnoyarska) 
Nickolsk-Ussuriisk  (Maritime  Territories) 


Petropavlovsk  (Akolinsk) 
Pes-changa  (Chita) 

Skovelev  (Forgana) 

Spassko  (Maritime  Territories) 
Spretensk  (Chita) 

Tomsk  (Tomsk) 

Zatrathryi  Gorddek  (Irkutsk) 
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DIGRESSIONS  ON  A THEME  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION:  III 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Readers  may  reeall,  back  in  Part  I of  this  series,  that  I was  much  concerned  with  a 
strip  of  cloth  or  rope  draped  over/hanging  from  the  Cross  from  which  Christ’s  dead 
body  had  been  removed.  (1)  I had  some  fun  with  the  Brazen  Serpent  of  Moses  and 
the  crucified  serpent  of  the  alchemists  as  a result  - all  strange  stuff.  It  was  whilst  I 
was  still  busily  trying  to  sort  out  the  significance  of  that  strip  of  cloth/rope  that  the 
Spanish  medal  pictured  in  Fig.  1 turned  up  to  throw  me  into  total  - if  temporary  - 
confusion.  The  medal  is  uniface,  of  (threadbare)  silver  plated  bronze,  and  shown  VA 

times  actual  size.  Its  legend  reads  STMO  CRISTO  DE 
VILLAJOS  - that  is,  the  Most  Holy  Christ  of  Villajos. 
What  sent  me  into  a spin,  of  course,  was  not  just  the 
presence  of  what  looked  like  rope/cloth  hanging  from 
both  arms  of  the  Cross  - with  Christ’s  body  still  in  situ 
- but  the  additional  presence  of  a number  of  mystery 
objects  hovering  in  the  field  to  either  side.  With 
alchemical  snakes  already  plaguing  me,  the  last  thing  I 
needed  was  UFO’s!  The  medal  turning  up  at  the  time 
it  did,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Cosmic  Joker  had  impishly 
nudged  it  in  my  direction  as  a direct  challenge:  "So  you 
think  you’ve  sorted  out  the  cloth,  do  you?  Right,  try 
this..." 

Mercifully  the  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up  by  a photograph  and  information  sent  to 
me  by  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova.  Firstly  one  needs  to  realise  - as  in  fact  is  clear 
from  the  medal  - that  in  Fig.  1 we  are  looking  not  so  much  at  a depiction  of  the 
crucifixion  as  at  a picture  of  a famous  crucifix  standing  on  a elaborate  pedestal,  that 
crucifix  being  located  in  the  town  of  Villajos,  near  Campo  de  Criptana  in  Ciudad 
Real.  The  mystery  ‘floating  objects’  are  actually  the  lamps  of  two  candelabras  rising 
up  from  the  angel-clad  pedestal  - something  which  is  clear  in  the  photograph,  but  not 
on  the  medal,  which  is  somewhat  worn  - hence  the  confusing  appearance  of  ‘UFO’s’! 
The  ‘ropes’  are  lengths  of  cord  which  wind  around  what  look  to  be  pulleys  at  each 
end  of  the  cross-beam  of  the  crucifix,  and  extend  down  to  the  pedestal.  Whether  they 
are  purely  decorative  or  whether  they  serve  a practical  purpose  - to  raise  and  lower 
the  candelabras,  say  - I do  not  know.  But  whatever,  there  is  no  connection  with  the 
draped  crosses  of  Part  I,  and  certainly  no  UFO’s! 

Another  famous  Spanish  crucifix  is  El  Cristo  de  Limpias  (near  Laredo,  Cantabria), 
which  is  depicted  on  the  silver  plated  bronze  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in 
Fig.  2.  The  obverse  shows  the  crucifix  as  a whole,  with  legend  SANTO  CRISTO  DE 
LIMPIAS.  The  reverse  shows  a close-up  of  the  face  of  the  crucified  Christ  with  the 
same  legend. 

The  crucifix  is  life-size  and  dates  from  the  late  17th  century,  but  what  merits  its  place 
in  this  essay  is  that  in  1914  it  became  a miraculous  crucifix  (2). 


Fig.  1 
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Fig.  2 

In  August  of  that  year  a monk  was  dusting  off  the  figure  when  he  thought  he  saw  its 
eyes  slowly  closing.  The  astonished  monk  told  the  sacristan,  but  oddly  enough,  he 
wasn’t  impressed:  it  had  happened  once  before,  he  said,  and  was  probably  just  the 
result  of  some  interior  mechanism  - just  carry  on  dusting....  But  in  1919  things 
really  started  to  gather  momentum.  It  was  a group  of  children  that  first  noticed  that 
the  statue’s  eyes  were  on  the  move  again  - they  were  now  seen  to  be  opening  and 
closing,  and  to  be  looking  from  side  to  side  as  they  did  so.  The  statue  was  also  seen 
to  perspire  from  time  to  time,  and  some  thought  they  saw  the  Ups  move.  Yet  others 
saw  tears  welling  up  in  the  eyes,  and  drops  of  blood  around  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Some  even  thought  they  heard  the  statue  sighing...  It  was  odd,  though,  that  not 
everyone  was  able  to  see  these  things.  Some  saw  nothing  at  all,  whilst  not  everyone 
who  did  see  things  saw  the  same  things.  Consequently  the  skeptical  brigade  scoffed 
and  talked  of  "mass  hysteria"  as  well  as  of  "hidden  mechanisms".  But  enough  people 
saw  something  for  the  skeptics  to  be  ‘out- voted’,  as  it  were,  and  the  church  began  to 
attract  swelling  congregations:  Limpias  had  become  a place  of  pilgrimage.  Within 
a couple  of  years  there  were  reports  of  the  statue  writhing  on  the  Cross  and,  almost 
inevitably,  of  miraculous  cures  - over  a thousand  by  July  1921.  Limpias  was  here  to 
stay,  as  they  say.... 


Fig.  3 
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Our  next  crucifixion  medal  is  very  different.  It  is  bronze  and  is  shown  actual  size  in 
Fig.  3.  The  obverse  shows  a standard  crucifixion  scene  - perhaps  a bit  unusual  in  that 
it  shows  the  two  thieves  as  well  as  Christ  - with  the  legend  SI  SUSTINEBIMUS  ET 
CONREGNABIMUS,  the  significance  of  which  we  will  return  to  below.  At  the  base 
of  the  medal  in  tiny  letters  is  STERN  A PARIS,  and  just  below  the  SI,  again  in  tiny 
letters,  is  DEPOSE  Na3,406,  presumably  just  a registration  number  for  the  medal. 
On  the  reverse  is  a medallic  ‘snapshot’  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem,  with  legend  ET  ERIT  SEPULCHRUM  EJUS  GLORIOSUM  (a 
continuation  of  the  obverse  legend  - see  below)  and  with  the  date  1862  in  the 
exergue.  Just  above  the  line  marking  the  cxergual  space,  in  tiny  letters,  is  once  again 
DEPOSE  N°-3,406. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is,  of  course,  built  over  the  traditionally  accepted 
site  of  Christ’s  tomb.  It  also  houses  the  traditionally  accepted  site  of 

Golgotha/Calvary,  the  place  where  Christ  was  actually  crucified  (3).  It  is  thus 
arguably  the  holiest  site  in  Christendom.  Comparison  of  the  reverse  ‘snapshot’  with 
the  likes  of  David  Roberts’  painting  of  the  church  done  in  1839  (4)  - ie  with  no  roof 
on  the  tower  at  the  left,  this  having  been  added,  I gather,  in  1875  (5)  - taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  obverse  signature  of  Stern’s  of  Paris  (6),  suggest  that  1862  could 
well  be  the  actual  date  of  the  medal,  rather  than  the  date  of  some  event 
commemorated  by  it.  (The  registration  number  would,  I presume,  settle  the  matter. 
Unfortunately  I haven’t  been  able  to  check  this  at  the  time  of  writing.)  The  obverse 
and  reverse  legends  appear  to  run  consecutively,  and  this  is  where  the  problems  begin, 
for  translation  and  interpretation  are  not  easy  when  one  doesn’t  know  what  the  medal 
is  all  about  to  begin  with.  "Sustinere"  means  to  support  or  maintain,  and 
"conregnare"  to  reign  together  - both,  in  fact,  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
corresponding  words  in  modem  English.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reverse,  the 
legend  appears  to  mean  something  like,  "If  we  persevere  and  reign  together,  then  (et) 
it  will  be  his  glorious  sepulchre."  I cannot  make  any  better  sense  of  it  than  this  - if 
anyone  reading  this  can,  then  please  do!  - and  I would  read  it  thus  as  a reference  to 
the  distinctly  inglorious  factional  squabbles  over  the  custodianship  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  (and  over  other  Holy  Places  in  Palestine,  notably  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  built  over  the  traditionally  accepted  site  of  Christ’s 
birthplace.) 

By  way  of  explanation,  Jerusalem  is  a holy  city  for  Islam  and  Judaism,  as  well  as  for 
Christianity,  for  which  reason  it  has  always  been  fought  over  "in  the  name  of  God". 
In  addition,  the  word  Christian  is  a blanket  term  which  covers  both  Latin  (Western) 
and  Greek  (Eastern)  churches,  as  well  as  others,  like  the  Armenian  and  Coptic 
churches.  All  of  these  have  differing  approaches  to  the  same  God  and  Christ,  and  as 
a result  have  had  frequently  bitter  disputes  with  each  other,  despite  the  fact  that  Christ 
advocated  tolerance  and  died  on  the  Cross  to  save  them  all  equally!  All,  naturally, 
have  a vested  interest  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  holy  places,  but 
because  of  their  dogmatic  differences  have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  how  these 
places  should  be  run  to  best  do  justice  to  their  Saviour.  Each  sees  the  others  as 
undeserving,  muddle-headed  and  intrusive.  As  if  this  weren’t  enough,  the  various 
religious  factions  are  often  linked  to  different  countries,  and  so  nationalism  and 
politics  also  enter  into  the  picture.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  history  that  one 
of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  Crimean  War  was  the  so-called  "Question  of  the 
Holy  Places"  and  the  dispute  over  who  should  run  what. 
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In  the  mid  18th  century  the  Ottoman  Sultan  had  given  French  Roman  Catholic  monks 
charge  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  But  in  the  aftermath  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Republican  Government,  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  withdrew  its 
support  for  the  monks.  As  a result,  Greek  Orthodox  monks  gradually  took  control  of 
the  Holy  Places.  However,  when  Napoleon  III  came  to  power  in  France  in  1852,  he 
found  that  he  needed  the  support  of  the  Catholics  at  home,  and  winning  back  control 
of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  for  the  Latin  Church  offered  a good  way  to  gain  that 
support.  Accordingly  control  of  the  Holy  Places  became  a contest  between  France, 
on  behalf  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  sat  in  the  middle  as  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  lands  in  which  the  Holy 
Places  stood.  The  result,  as  they  say,  is  history:  the  Crimean  War  (7). 

The  war  itself  doesn’t  concern  us  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  war  was 
the  granting  of  joint-guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches. 
Unfortunately  it  was  to  prove  an  uneasy  joint-guardianship,  and  one  which  at  times 
was  distinctly  un-Christian  in  tone.  The  war  between  nations  might  be  over,  but  the 
dispute  between  rival  Christian  factions  was  set  to  continue  with  a vengeance. 

To  get  a feel  of  the  situation  in  the  1860’s,  when  our  medal  was  issued,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  turn  to  Mark  Twain’s  wonderful  travelogue  The  Innocents  Abroad , first 
published  in  1869  (8).  On  entering  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Twain  refers 
to  the  neutral  Turkish  guards  posted  there,  "for  Christians  of  different  sects  will  not 
only  quarrel,  but  fight,  also,  in  this  sacred  place  if  allowed  to  do  it."  (p.329)  Again: 

"All  sects  of  Christians  (except  Protestants)  have  chapels  under  the  roof  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  each  must  keep  to  itself  and  not  venture 
upon  another’s  ground.  It  has  been  proven  conclusively  that  they  cannot 
worship  together  around  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  peace." 
(p.330-1) 

Again,  beneath  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a large  grotto,  the  hole  left  there 
when  St.  Helena  had  dug  out  the  remains  of  the  True  Cross,  the  Holy  Nails  and  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  (9).  Twain  wrote  of  it: 

"Priests  of  any  of  the  chapels  and  denominations  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  can  visit  this  sacred  grotto  to  weep  and  pray  and  worship  the  gentle 
Redeemer.  Two  different  congregations  are  not  allowed  to  enter  at  the  same 
time,  however,  because  they  always  fight."  (p.341) 

Twain  found  the  situation  no  better  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem.  He 
wrote: 

"As  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  envy  and  uncharitableness  were 
apparent  here.  The  priests  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
cannot  come  by  the  same  corridor  to  kneel  in  the  sacred  birthplace  of  the 
Redeemer,  but  are  compelled  to  approach  and  retire  by  different  avenues,  lest 
they  quarrel  and  fight  on  this  holiest  ground  on  earth."  (p.384) 

The  situation  had  not  changed  any  by  1942,  when  a Methodist  army  chaplain  by  the 
name  of  Leslie  Farmer  was  stationed  in  war-time  Jerusalem,  where  he  took  to  giving 
guided  tours  to  troops.  In  his  book  We  Saw  the  Holy  City  (1944),  Farmer  talks  of 
trying  to  find  the  cave  in  which  St.  Jerome  made  his  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  grotto  beneath  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  which 
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marks  the  site  of  the  stable  where  Christ  was  born.  He  wrote: 

"We  were  looking  for  the  way  into  the  grotto  where  Jerome  lived  and  wrote 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  part  of  a series  of  caves  joined  to  the 
Birthplace,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  and  so  we  must  enter  it  from 
the  Latin  church.  The  Greeks  have  the  custody  of  the  Nativity  cave,  but  the 
Latins  and  Armenians  may  use  it,  subject,  of  course,  to  strict  rules.  Many 
have  been  the  unholy  scrimmages  between  rival  religious  enthusiasts  on  the 
ground  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born."  (p.35) 

Again,  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Farmer  talks  of  the  "squabbles"  between  the  six 
different  Christian  Churches  which  have  chapels  there  (p.76),  and  cites  one  ludicrous 
example  where  the  Latin  and  Coptic  Churches  came  to  ecclesiastical  blows  when  "a 
newly  appointed  Coptic  priest  had  inadvertently  censed  a whole  pillar  instead  of  the 
half  of  it  which  the  Copts  owned."  (p.84) 

Seen  against  this  background  of  petty  sectarian  squabbling,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  does  seem  a less  than  glorious  commemoration  of  the  One  who  urged  his 
followers  to  love  even  their  enemies,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  Prince  of  Peace 
looking  down  on  the  scene  from  on  high  and  shaking  his  head  in  dismay  (10).  (I 
often  think  he  must  do  much  the  same  when  he  looks  down  on  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  some  of  his  Churches,  but  that’s  another  story...)  But  I can  imagine  also 
that  sectarian  squabbling  has  been  a source  of  dismay  to  many  within  the  sects 
themselves,  who  see  their  fellow  brethren  behaving  like  peevish  children  who  should 
know  better.  This  is  what  I think  the  medal  in  Fig.  3 is  all  about,  and  why  I think 
the  translation,  offered  earlier,  of  the  conjoined  obverse  and  reverse  legends  of  the 
medal  does  make  sense,  for  it  is  saying  that  if  the  various  sects  really  try 
(sustinebimus)  and  pull  together  (conregnabimus),  then  it  will  be  a glorious  sepulchre 
worthy  of  the  One  whom  they  all  worship  in  common,  the  One  who  urged  all  to  live 
in  peace  and  love  their  neighbours,  and  the  One  who  died  to  save  them  all.  What  is 
not  clear  to  me  is  why  this  medal  appeared  in  1862  in  particular,  when  its  plea  could 
just  so  easily  have  been  made  in  any  year  for  decades  either  side  of  that  date.. .(11). 

Notes. 


(1)  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion:  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  2000, 
pp. 223-230,  See,  in  particular,  Figs.  7,  8 & 9 of  that  article. 

(2)  My  account  in  based  on  that  given  by  Joan  Carroll  Cruz  in  her  book 
Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lord  (1995),  p.51-69,  though  I should  add  that 
mine  is  somewhat  less  reverential! 

(3)  Other  locations  have  been  proposed,  most  notably  Gordon’s  Calvary,  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  just  outside  Herod’s  Gate,  but  the  site  within  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  one  favoured  by  the  vast  majority.  See  note  5 
below. 

(4)  Reproduced  in  Wolfgang  Schuler,  In  the  Holy  Land  - Paintings  by  David 
Roberts,  1839  (Studio  Editions,  1995)  p.40. 

(5)  I assume  it  is  the  added  bell-tower:  see  the  article  "Holy  Sepulchre,  Fathers 
(Guardians)  of  the”  in  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(1907-1914),  vol.  7,  p.427.  The  article  "Holy  Sepulchre"  in  the  same  volume. 
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p.425-427  gives  a good  short  history  of  the  building,  including  a brief 
reference  to  Gordon’s  Calvary  etc. 

(6)  See  L.  Forrer,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists,  Coin,  Gem  and  Seal 
Engravers  (1902-1929),  vol.  5.,  p.682-3. 

(7)  Of  course,  religion  was  only  one  contributory  factor,  and  this  does  need  to  be 
emphasised,  though  it  is  interesting  that  a popular  view  at  the  time  was  that 
the  war  was  fought  because  both  France  and  Russia  wanted  sole  rights  to  re- 
build the  collapsing  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre!  Thus  Mark  Twain  wrote  in 
his  The  Innocents  Abroad  (as  note  8 below): 

"Even  in  our  own  day  a war,  that  cost  millions  of  treasure  and  rivers 
of  blood,  was  fought  because  two  rival  nations  claimed  the  sole  right 
to  put  a new  dome  upon  it."  (p.347) 

Herman  Melville,  in  his  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Europe  and  the  Levant,  Oct.  11th 
1856  - May  6th,  1857,  under  January  6th,  1857,  noted  that  the  landlord  of  his 
hotel  in  Jerusalem  pointed  out  the  damaged  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  "as 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Russia." 

(There  had  been  a fixe  in  1808  which  had  necessitated  the  building  of  a new 
dome  in  1810.  It  was  not  of  the  best  workmanship,  however,  and  constantly 
threatened  to  collapse.  The  modern  dome  was  built  in  1 868  financed  jointly 
by  France,  Russia  and  Turkey.  See,  for  example,  the  "Holy  Sepulchre"  article 
cited  in  note  5,  p.426.  Indeed,  our  medal  may,  in  part,  relate  to  the  run-up  to 
this  joint  venture.) 

(8)  There  are  many  editions  of  this.  I have  used  the  one  in  the  edition  of  the 
complete  works  published  by  Chatto  & Windus  in  1899-1907,  of  which  The 
Innocents  Abroad  constitutes  vols.  1 & 2.  The  page  numbers  cited  in  this 
article  are  for  Vol.  2.  For  those  with  access  to  different  editions,  Twain’s  visit 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  ch.  26,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
Bethlehem,  in  ch.  28. 

(9)  On  which  see  "Religious  Medals  IV:  St.  Helena  and  the  Holy  Coat"  in  NI 
Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.273-276. 

(10)  Or  maybe  not!  H.  V.  Morton,  in  his  book  In  the  Steps  of  the  Master  (1949) 
wrote: 

"The  late  Bishop  Gore  was  once  shown  round  Jerusalem  by  a friend 

of  mine,  who  asked  what  he  thought  Jesus  would  say  about  the 

sectarian  disputes  round  his  tomb. 

"I  believe  He  would  say,  with  that  wonderful  smile  of  His,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "‘My  children  must  have  toys.  Do  not  all  children  sometimes 
quarrel  about  their  toys?’""  (p.52) 

(11)  One  suggestion  made  by  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  is  that  it  may 

somehow  relate  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  was  in  progress 

at  that  time  (1859-1869).  Perhaps  it  was  expected  that  one  spin-off  of  the 
canal’s  construction  would  be  an  opening  up  of  the  Middle  East  to  pilgrims. 
See  also  the  suggestion  made  at  the  end  of  note  7. 
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THE  JINKS  OF  ST.  EUSTATRJS,  A TENTATIVE  ATTRIBUTION 

Edward  Roehrs,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  NI  # 1828 

(Reprinted  from  Numismatic  Circular , November  1983,  p.296-297,  with  pemiission). 

In  the  April,  1979  edition  of  the  TAMS  Journal1  there  appeared  an  article  entitled,  "The  First 
Indian  Trade  Tokens — Robert  Dixon  Indian  Company",  by  Harley  W.  Rhodehamel.  Mr. 
Rhodehamel  suggests  that  the  foregoing  title  is  a speculative  assumption,  but  has  a strong 
possibility,  that  these  tokens  can  be  attributed  to  Robert  Dixon  who  was  an  Indian  Trader  in 
Canada  from  1785  to  1812,  headquartered  at  Niagara  and  Michilimackinac  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

However,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  these  are  West  Indian  tokens  and  have  no  connection 
to  the  fur  trade. 

Mr.  Rhodehamel  and  myself  are  in  full  agreement  on  four  points  only  as  follows: 

1.  The  pieces  are  21  mm.  and  26  mm.  in  diameter. 

2.  They  are  copper  and,  probably,  Sheffield  plate. 

3.  The  "C?"  stands  for  Company. 

4.  The  Canoe  is  beached. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  with  me,  I would  like  to  set  the  scene  for  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius 
in  the  late  17th  century.  The  following  bit  of  history  is  essential  to  the  attribution. 

Columbus  sailed  past  St.  Eustatius  on  Wednesday,  November  13,  on  his  second  voyage  in 
1493.  He  did  not  land,  but  he  did  name  the  Island.  What  Columbus  saw  was  a rocky 
outcropping  of  an  Island  with  twin  peaks,  the  Island  measuring  about  5 Vi  miles  long  by  2 Vi 
miles  wide,  the  tallest  peak  being  1900  feet,  the  plain  in  between,  the  other  peak  about  800 
feet  high  consisting  of  a lava-filled  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  There  are  no  protected  harbours, 
as  such,  and  should  he  have  cared  to  make  a landing,  he  would  have  found  an  open  roadstead 
awaiting  him  on  the  Caribbean. 

In  1634,  the  Netherlands  West  India  Company  established  a supply  station  on  the  Island  of 
Curasao  in  the  Southern  Caribbean.  The  Netherlands  West  India  Company  had  the  power  to 
grant  a so-called  "grantee-concession",  which  they  did  in  the  Northern  Caribbean  to  a colony 
of  Zeelanders  who  settled  in  St.  Eustatius  in  the  year  1636.2 

The  settlers  planted  tobacco,  but  basically,  the  colony  languished  until  the  mid-1700’s  when 
true  prosperity  arrived.  The  Island  was  fortified  and,  during  this  period,  several  forts  were 
built,  but  to  no  avail.  "St  Eustatius  surrendered  22  times  without  striking  a blow  because  the 
Island  was  considered  untenable."3 

St.  Eustatius  grew  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  its  star 
was  hitched  to  trade.  The  trade  was  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  cargoes 
included  sugar,  com,  rice,  soft  goods,  arms,  powder,  and  slaves.  Most  of  this  trade  was 
clandestine  as  the  powers  at  the  time  had  many  restrictions  governing  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  St.  Eustatius  being  in  the  middle  of  all  this  trading,  cheerfully  disregarded  most 


1 Published  by  The  Token  and  Medal  Society,  Inc.,  Box  127,  Scandinavia, 
Wisconsin. 

2 Dr.  J.  Hartog,  of  the  Island  of  Aruba,  History  of  St.  Eustatius. 

3 Dr.  J.  Hartog,  op.  cit.,  p.27. 
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of  the  regulations.  War  or  peace,  it  made  no  difference.  It  was  business  as  usual  in  St. 
Eustatius. 

In  1750,  more  than  100  trading  firms  were  established.  This  was  truly  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
Island.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Island  became  well-known  as  many  fortunes  were 
made.  As  an  example.  Commander  Johannes  de  Graaff  earned  $30,000.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  his  official  salary  of  $500.00  per  year  as  Commander. 

Janet  Schaw,  who  was  visiting  the  West  Indies  in  1775  writes,  "From  one  end  of  the  town 
of  Eustatius  to  the  other  is  a continued  mart  where  goods  of  the  most  different  uses  and 
qualities  are  displayed  before  the  shop  doors.  Here  hang  rich  embroideries,  painted  silks, 
flowered  muslins  with  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  Indies.  Just  by  hang  sailors’  jackets, 
trousers,  shoes,  hats,  etc.  Next  stall  contains  most  exquisite  silver  plate,  the  most  beautiful 
indeed  I ever  saw  and  close  by  these,  iron  pots,  kettles,  and  shovels.  Perhaps  the  next  present 
you  with  French  and  English  millinery  wares.  But  it  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  merchandise  in  such  a place,  for  in  every  stall  you  will  find  everything  to  be  their  qualities 
ever  so  opposite."4 

In  1779,  the  export  figures  of  sugar  were  24  million  pounds;  coffee,  9 million  pounds;  and 
tobacco,  13  million  pounds,  representing  a total  trade  of  $3,700,000.00.  At  one  time  in  the 
same  year,  3551  ships  traded  with  this  Island  with  only  78  coming  from  the  Netherlands.5 

Now,  gentle  reader,  we  come  to  the  kernel  of  our  story.  Jenkins  Bay,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  been  named  after  a man  who  was  so  poor  when  he  came  to  the  Island  that  he  had  to 
sleep  under  the  boat  in  which  he  came.  But  Jenkins  became  so  rich  during  the  period  of  the 
Golden  Era  that  he  coined  his  own  money,  having  as  its  head,  a man  sleeping  under  a canoe. 
The  place  where  he  landed  is  popularly  called  "Jenkins  Bay".6 

Jenkins  Bay  is  noted  on  a map  of  St.  Eustatius  dated  1742,  in  the  General  Public  Record 
Office  of  the  Hague,  so  we  can  place  Jenkins’s  arrival,  more  or  less,  circa  1742. 

On  June  21,  1977,  I immediately  wrote  to  Dr.  J.  Hartog  to  inquire  about  his  source  of  the 
above  last-noted  quotation.  He  replied,  and  I quote,  "The  Jenkins  ‘Jinks’  are  mentioned  by 
S.  J.  Kruythoff,  ‘The  Netherlands  Windward  Islands’,  Second  Edition,  1939,  page  131,  and 
in  the  Third  Edition,  1964,  pages  107-109,  where  the  sentence  is  incorporated  in  the  text. 
Kruythoff  does  not  say  that  he  has  seen  them,  but  he  writes,  ‘It  is  said  that  Jenkins,  etc.’  but 
he  gives  an  exact  description  of  the  coins  and  even  those  ‘that  they  were  slightly  heavier  than 
an  English  shilling’.  They  were  worth  250.  He  also  says  there  are  no  specimens  of  the 
‘Jinks’  on  the  Island  at  the  moment  of  his  writing.  Mr.  Kruythoff  is  dead,  so  I cannot  ask 
him.  He  did  a lot  of  research  in  all  those  little  historical  things  of  local  value." 


4 Ypie  Attema,  St.  Eustatius — A Short  History  of  the  Island  and  its  Monuments, 
1976,  DeWulburg  Perszutphen,  Holland,  Footnote  27,  Page  37,  Journal  of  a Lady  of 
Quality, ; being  the  narrative  of  a journey  from  Scotland  to  the  West  Indies,  North 
Carolina,  and  Portugal  in  the  years  1774  to  1776,  E.  Walker  Andrews,  C.  McLean- 
Andrews,  Editors,  New  Haven,  1934,  pp.  135-138. 

5 Dr.  J.  Hartog,  op.  cit.,  Page  40. 

6 Dr.  J.  Hartog,  op.  cit.,  Page  31. 
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The  larger  token  is  27  mm.  in  diameter,  not  struck  in  a collar,  and  weighs  4.92  grams.  The 
smaller  piece  is  20.5  mm.,  not  struck  in  a collar,  and  weighs  2.93  grams. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  sizes  of  these  tokens  compare  roughly  to  the  Spanish- American 
1 Real,  1 Bit,  and  the  2 Real,  2 Bit  pieces  used  in  the  West  Indies.  The  larger  piece  is  of 
greater  diameter  than  a shilling,  but  a trifle  smaller  than  a 2 Real.  An  English  1 shilling  piece 
weighs  5.96  grams  and  this  piece,  the  larger  one,  weighs  4.92  grams,  so  the  larger  token  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  shilling  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kruythoff  s article. 

In  Mr.  Harley  Rhodehamel’s  article,  he  notes,  "As  a matter  of  interest,  all  but  one  of  the 
known  and  much  less  rare  North  West  Company  tokens  is  holed."  This  observation  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  tokens  in  question,  as  none  are  known  holed. 

During  this  time  in  Canada,  there  was  a well-established  pattern  for  trading  with  die  Indians 
which  consisted  of  Indian  trade  silver. 

This  token  silver  for  the  fur  trade  had  a definite  form  of  arithmetic.  All  of  this  trade  silver, 
consisting  of  brooches,  hair  plates,  wrist  bands,  cast  beavers,  beer  bobs,  crosses,  had  one  thing 
in  common — including  beads — and  this  is  that  they  could  be  worn  or  sewn  upon  the  clothing. 
This  is  why  the  tokens  of  the  North  West  Company  are  mostly  holed.  I would  seem  that  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  tokens  in  question  do  not  give  any  indication  of  their  value  and 
would  be  completely  incomprehensible  to  an  Indian  of  North  America,  but  to  a citizen  of  a 
Caribbean  Island,  who  was  very  familiar  with  the  8 Real  and  its  subdivisions,  these  tokens 
would  definitely  have  a value,  merely  by  ascertaining  the  size.  We  know,  further,  that  in  the 
West  Indies  during  this  period  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  small  change  and,  hence,  tokens 
were  used  almost  universally.  Or,  if  they  did  not  have  tokens,  they  merely  subdivided  the  8 
Real  piece  by  division  and  mutilation. 

The  canoe  pictured  on  one  side  of  the  piece  could  very  well  be  a North  American  Indian 
canoe  and,  also,  it  could  be  a Carib  Indian  canoe  of  the  Caribbean.  Dr.  Oviedo  states,  "On 
this  Island  of  Hispanola  and  other  parts  of  their  Indies  . . . there  is  a kind  of  boat  which  the 
Indians  called  canoe,  which  they  sail  the  large  rivers  and  even  the  seas  . . . each  canoe  is  in 
one  piece  from  a single  tree.  I have  seen  them  with  the  capacity  of  40  and  50  men  and  so 
wide  that  a wine  cask  could  easily  rest  between  the  Indian  arches  . . . and  they  propel  them 
with  cotton  sails,  likewise  by  rowing  with  their  ‘nakes’."1  On  the  larger  piece,  and  I hope 
it  is  visible  in  the  plate,  and  also  on  the  smaller  piece,  there  is  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe 
midships,  a peculiar  marking  which  could  be  taken  for  a hatch  or  an  opening  or  a bed  where 
a man  could  sleep.  I,  therefore,  suggest,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  someone  sleeping  in  the  canoe, 
such  as  Mr.  Jenkins. 

The  beach,  which  is  quite  rocky,  is  typical  of  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius,  not  that  there  are  not 
any  sandy  beaches,  but  to  beach  a canoe,  one  would  have  to  bring  it  up  on  the  rocks. 


7 Captain  Gonzalo  Fernandes  de  Oviedo  y Valdez.  The  Conquest  and  Settlement 
of  the  Island  of  Borinquen  or  Puerto  Rico,  published  in  1535  in  Seville,  translated  in 
1975  by  Daymond  Turner. 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  there  are  the  letters — RDJ  (I).  I am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  this 
so-called  "I"  is  a "J"  as  it  was  written  during  this  period.  Of  course,  the  great  flaw  in  this 
thesis  is  that  I do  not  know,  and  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  the  RD  stands  for,  but 
I am  convinced  that  the  "J"  is  for  Jenkins  Company. 

We  learned  from  a foregoing  paragraph  that  Jenkins  arrived  penniless.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  that  he  formed  a company  as  he  needed  money  to  start  his  business, 
whatever  it  was,  and  I am  presuming  he  was  trading,  as  most  everyone  else,  other  than  the 
planters,  were  doing  on  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius. 

The  first  reference  that  I can  find  with  the  name  of  Jenkins  is  on  the  map  from  1742  quoted 
above  where  Jenkins  Bay  is  noted. 

In  view  of  the  above  information,  I would  catalogue  these  tokens  as  coming  from  the 
Caribbean  rather  than  the  cold  North  Woods. 

I am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Hartog  as  most  of  the  information  in  this  article  has  been 
obtained  not  only  from  his  history  books,  but  also  through  personal  correspondence  with  him. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  COINS  OF  DENMARK 


Raymond  J.  Walker 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES  - The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  February,  1951,  p.133- 
34,136) 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  the  Cymri.  They  made 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  100  B.C.  The  next  race  we  hear  of 
were  the  Goths,  who,  under  their  mythical  leader,  Odin,  established  their  rule  over  the 
Scandinavian  lands.  Odin’s  son  Skjold,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of 
Denmark.  Early  records  indicate  that  Denmark  consisted  of  a number  of  minor 
kingdoms  whose  inhabitants  lived  by  piracy.  The  mission  of  Ansgarius,  the  apostle 
of  the  north,  to  southern  Jutland  in  826  A.D.,  when  he  baptized  Harald  Klak,  one  of 
the  Smaa  Kongar,  or  small  kings  of  Denmark,  was  the  means  of  first  opening  the 
Danish  territories  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  civilized  nation. 

Gorm  the  Old,  the  first  authentic  king  of  Denmark,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity, 
died  in  935,  after  having  subjugated  the  several  territories  to  his  sway.  Paganism  held 
its  ground  for  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Gorm.  The  success  of  the  Vikings  on 
their  piratical  expeditions  to  other  lands  took  the  best  men  away  and  the  homeland 
fell  prey  to  anarchy.  Canute  of  Denmark  preferred  to  rule  in  England.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Canute  (Knud)  in  1042,  his  sister’s  son,  Svend  Estridsen,  ascended 
the  throne.  Civil  war  followed  and  the  feudal  system  was  introduced.  The  Estridsen 
line  lasted  until  1375.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Valdemar  EH,  the  last  of  the 
Estridsens,  ruled  from  1375  to  1412,  first  as  regent  for  her  only  and  early  lost  son, 
Olof,  and  later  as  sole  monarch.  Not  only  did  she  rule  Denmark  but  in  the  course  of 
time  also  Sweden  and  Norway.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  great-nephew,  Erik,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  striven  to  give  permanence,  by  the  act  known  as  the  Union  of 
Carmar,  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  sovereignties  into  one.  Erik  undid  her  work 
with  fatal  rapidity,  and,  after  an  inglorious  war  of  25  years  with  his  vassals  the 
Counts-dukes  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  he  lost  the  allegiance  and  the  crowns  of  his  triple 
kingdom.  After  the  short  reign  of  his  nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  the  Danes,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1448,  again  exercised  their  long-used  ancient  right  of  election 
to  the  throne,  and  chose  for  their  king  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  a descendant  of  the  old 
royal  family  through  his  maternal  ancestress,  Riklissa,  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Valdemar  II. 

Christian  I,  the  father  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  continued  unbroken  till  the  death 
of  Frederick  VII  in  1863,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Slesvig-Holstein  troubles,  which 
after  maturing  for  centuries  brought  about  the  Danish  war  with  Germany  in  the  last 
century.  Christian  bought  the  empty  title  of  Count-duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein  in  1460, 
by  promising  for  his  successors  that  they  should  forever  leave  the  two  provinces 
united,  a pledge  he  had  no  right  to  impose,  and  they  no  power  to  keep;  and  by  his 
failure  to  pay  his  daughter’s  dowry  to  her  husband,  James  EH  of  Scotland,  he  lost  for 
Norway  her  ancient  provinces  of  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  which  had  been  given 
in  pawn  to  the  Scottish  king. 
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The  insane  tyranny  of  the  otherwise  able  and  enlightened  Christian  II,  by  exasperating 
the  Danish  nobles,  and  lashing  the  national  anger  of  the  Swedes  to  fury,  cost  him  his 
throne.  The  Danes  chose  his  uncle  Frederick  I to  be  their  king,  while  Sweden  was 
forever  separated  from  Denmark  and  raised  under  the  Vasas  to  be  a powerful  and 
independent  state.  Christian  IE  in  whose  reign  the  reformation  was  established, 
partitioned  the  provinces  among  his  brothers.  Frederick  E made  additional  partitions, 
all  of  which  caused  trouble  to  the  crown  for  the  next  two  centuries. 

Frederick  E (1559-1588)  struck  a crown  on  which  the  titles  of  the  Danish  sovereign 
are  listed.  On  obverse  we  find  the  inscription  FRIDERICVS.  D.  G.  DA.  NOR.  SLA. 
GOTO.  Q.  REX  or  "Frederick  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Slesvig, 
Gottorp,  and  Quedlinburg,  King."  On  the  reverse  we  find  the  kings’  personal  motto: 
DEVS.  REFUGIUM  ET  FLDVCLA  MEA. 


His  successor,  Christian  IV  (1588-1644),  was  the  ablest  of  all  the  Danish  rulers.  His 
liberal  and  wise  policy  was,  however,  cramped  in  every  direction  by  the  arrogant 
nobles,  to  this  treasonable  supineness  Denmark  owes  the  reverses  by  which  she  lost 
all  the  possessions  she  had  hitherto  retained  in  Sweden.  Christian  was  a Protestant 
leader  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  He  struck  a gold  necessity  ducat  in  1647.  The  titular 
inscription  on  the  obverse  reads  CHRISTIANUS  EII.  D.G.DAN.R.  This  is  an  early 
use  of  U on  coins  as  the  V was  usually  preferred  and  it  was  only  about  this  time  that 
the  Dutch  scholars  began  to  distinguish  between  the  letters  which  had  previously  been 
substituted  for  each  other  at  the  whim  of  the  scholars.  On  the  reverse  of  the  ducat 
we  find  the  inscription  IUSTUS  IUDEX  in  Latin  and  the  same  words  in  Hebrew  in 
the  center,  that  is,  "God  is  a Just  Judge."  At  that  time  the  king,  desiring  to  make 
peace  in  Germany  was  foiled  by  a revolution  in  his  Swedish  provinces,  and  against 
whom  he  invokes  in  this  coin  the  Divine  Justice.  Earlier  in  his  reign  the  great 
Christian  struck  a silver  crown,  dated  1609,  on  which  he  gave  more  titles  than  on  the 

the  famous  ducat  described  above.  On 
the  obverse  we  find  the  legend: 
CHRISTIANVS  TIII-D:G:  DANI. 

NOR:VAN:GOT:REX  which  may  mean: 
"Christian  IV,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Vandals  and  the 
Goths,  King."  On  the  reverse  of  this 
crown  we  have  the  ducal  titles: 
DVX-SLES  VI  :HOLS:  STORM  ET 
DITM- COMES  IN  OLDE  ET  DE  or 
"Duke  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  Storm  and 
Ditmarth,  Count  of  Oldenburg  and 
Denmark."  The  reverse  also  has  the 
Latin  motto  REGNA  FIRM  AT  PIET  AS. 


On  a crown  of  1627  he  introduced 
another  motto:  BENEDICTIO  DOMINI 
DIVITES.FACIT  or  "The  blessing  of  the 
Lord  makes  men  rich." 
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Frederick  III  (1648-1670),  son  of  Christian  IV,  led  an  uprising  of  the  people  against 
the  nobles  in  1660.  The  supreme  power  was  placed  in  the  king’s  hands.  For  the  next 
hundred  years,  the  peasantry  were  kept  in  serfage,  and  the  middle  classes  depressed; 
while  the  power  of  the  crown  rested  in  the  hands  of  a Germanized  nobility,  who 
despised  the  language  and  usages  of  their  country,  and  exerted  the  most  baneful 
influence  on  the  true  national  life.  Frederick  III  struck  coins  with  interesting 
inscriptions  including  a crown  or  four  marks  piece,  dated  1658,  having  on  the  reverse 
the  motto:  DOMINUS  PROVIDEBIT  or  "The  Lord  will  provide."  In  the  following 

year  he  struck  a double  crown  to 
commemorate  the  repulse  of  the  Swedes 
under  Charles  X at  Copenhagen  on  Feb. 
11th,  lifting  a siege  of  two  years.  This 
coin  has  on  the  obverse  the  motto: 
SOLI  DEO  GLORIA  or  "Give  God  the 
glory."  The  design  shows  a hand  with  a 
sword  issuing  from  a cloud  and  cutting 
the  hand  off  another  arm  reaching  for 
the  Danish  crown.  On  the  reverse  is 
"The  Lord  will  provide"  motto  in  Latin 
and  the  royal  cipher  is  crowned,  standing 
on  a rock  EBENEZER — "Stone  of 
Help." — a memorial  stone  or  pillar  set 
up  by  Samuel  to  commemorate  a victory 
over  the  Philistines  (I  Samuel  VII,  12). 
Ten  years  later  Frederick  struck  a double 
crown  dated  1669,  on  which  his  bust 
appeared  in  armor,  head  laureated, 
wearing  the  ermine  scarf  and  the  Order 
of  the  White  Elephant,  the  reverse  motto 
again  is:  "The  Lord  will  provide." 

The  Danish  kings,  although  autocrats,  exercised  a mild  rule.  Many  improvements 
were  made  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws.  Christian  V (1670-1699)  struck 
a crown,  dated  1693,  with  a bust  dressed  in  the  regalia  of  the  White  Elephant  and  the 
reverse  has  the  motto:  PIETATE.ET.  ILUSTITIA  or  "Piety  and  Justice."  The  edge 
has  an  inscription  from  an  old  Norwegian  rhyme  DET  KLIPPERNE  YDER  VOR 
BERMAND  UNDERYDER  HVADHYTTEN  DA  GIDER  AF  MYNTEN  VINYDER 
which  means  "What  the  mountains  hide  the  miner  brings  up.  From  that  we  get 
money  for  our  use."  This  king  struck  a half  crown  in  the  same  year  with  a different 
edge  inscription:  SAADAN  NORDENS  SKAT  GUL  GIEMTE  TIL  KONG 

CHRISTIAN  DEM  FEMTE  or  "God  spared  such  treasures  for  King  Christian  the 
Fifth." 

Frederick  IV  (1699-1730),  struck  a crown  in  1704,  the  reverse  of  which  has  the  arms 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  crowned  an  encircled  by  the  chains  of  the  Order 
of  Christian  V and  the  White  Elephant.  The  inscriptions  are  the  usual  regal  and  ducal 
titles  but  the  edge  inscription  is  different:  DOMINUS  MIHI  ADIUTOR  ANNO 
REGNI  QUINTO  or  "The  Lord  is  a help  to  me.  Fifth  year  of  reign." 
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Frederick  IV,  Crown,  1704  Christian  VI,  Gold  Ducat,  1732 


Christian  VI  (1730-1746),  struck  a gold  ducat  dated  1732  with  the  motto:  DEO  ET 
POPVLO  or  "God  and  the  people"  on  the  reverse. 

Frederick  V (1746-1766),  struck  a gold  ducat  having  a reverse  motto  DUCE 
PRUDENTIA  CONSTANTIA  COMITE,  1754  or  "With  Prudence  as  leader  and 
Constancy  for  companion."  On  another  ducat,  or  12  mark  piece,  there  is  a briefer 
motto:  PRUDENTIA  ET  CONSTANTIA  or  "Prudence  and  Constancy,"  which  was 
also  used  on  his  coronation  double  crown  of  1747  in  silver  and  on  other  coins  such 
as  kroners  (half-crowns). 


Frederick  V,  Coronation  Crown,  1747 
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Christian  VII  (1766-1808)  had  for  his 
motto:  GLORIA.EX.AMORE.PATR1AE 
or  "Glory  from  love  of  Country."  This 
king  struck  a dollar  for  Greenland  in 
1777  which  has  the  same  motto.  He 
began  the  abolition  of  serfage  in  1767, 
but  it  was  not  finally  completed  until 
twenty  years  later.  The  abolition  was 
extended  to  the  duchies  in  1804.  After 
this  reign  the  titular  inscriptions  remain 
on  the  coins  of  successive  monarchs  but 
the  individual  mottoes  were  not  used. 
The  relations  maintained  by  Denmark 
with  Napoleon  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  By  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden.  The  decline  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg,  Frederick  VII  had 
no  male  heir,  encouraged  the  German 
population  to  clamor  for  liberty  in  the 
duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  and  their 
aspirations  were  encouraged  by  Prussia 
Prussia  who  wanted  these  duchies  in  a united  Germany.  The  war  of  1848  was  the 
result  and  Denmark  succeeded  in  holding  the  duchies  to  the  crown.  In  1865  the  death 
of  Frederick  VII,  brought  Christian  IX  to  the  throne,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
known  as  the  treaty  of  London  of  1852,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown 
had  been  settled  on  Christian,  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Glucksborg,  and  his  descendants, 
by  his  wife,  Princes  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VHI  of 
Denmark.  The  Prussians  took  up  the  cause  of  Holstein  and  Denmark  was  speedily 
brought  to  terms.  Austria  and  Prussia  disagreeing  over  the  loot  of  Denmark’s  German 
territory  brought  about  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  and  the  German  machine 
built  up  in  these  minor  campaigns  defeated  France  in  1871  and  a new  German  Empire 
then  rested  for  the  World  War  of  1914-1918.  Beaten  in  the  try  for  world  domination 
the  Germans  played  their  cards  well  for  a come  back  and  in  the  second  World  War, 
Denmark  fell  victim  of  the  divide  and  rule  policy  of  the  Nazis  and  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Germans  with  little  resistance. 

THE  KING  OF  COINS 

In  1923,  in  the  Province  of  Westphalia,  Germany,  during  the  height  of  the  German 
inflation,  the  provincial  government  did  strike  a coin  that  has  become  "the  king  of 
coins". 

Not  only  being  of  the  highest  denomination  struck,  1 Billion  Mark,  the  coin  also  is 
the  largest  in  size,  some  61mm  (2-13/32")  in  diameter. 

This  coin  was  struck  in  Tombak  (100  pieces)  and  in  silvered  Bronze  (11,113  pieces) 
and  is  one  of  16  coins  in  the  Westphalian  series. 


Christian  VII,  Greenland,  1777 
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A BUTTON,  NOT  A FAKE 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

In  May  1996,  a few  months  before  his  sudden  death,  I bought  a collection  of  fakes 
off  Dennis  Vorley  (1).  I bought  the  collection  as  a whole  as  there  were  some 
wonderful  pieces  in  it  - pieces  that  Dennis  had  acquired  over  the  many  years  of  his 
avid  collecting  in  so  many  fields.  Inevitably,  though,  any  collection  bought  as  a 
whole  for  its  better  pieces  contains  some  pieces  that  are,  shall  we  say,  less  than 
inspiring,  and  half  a dozen  odds  and  ends  of  Dennis’s  ended  up  in  an  old  biscuit  tin 
that  I reserve  for  "junk".  One  such  piece,  illustrated  here,  was  a ‘silver’  cast  copy  of 
a coin  of  the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  - ‘silver’  coated  base  metal  with  an 
unsightly  blemish  in  the  middle  of  its  reverse.  I didn’t  think  twice  about  it:  into  the 
tin  it  went! 


Come  Christmas  time  1997,  I was  rummaging  through  a bag  of  odds-and-ends  at  a 
local  dealer’s  here  in  Manchester.  A wild  collection  of  odds-and-ends  it  was  too, 
ranging  from  slot-machine  tokens  to  some  "poor  men’s  pub  checks"  (2),  with  a few 
19th  to  20th  century  English  farthings;  a French  Virgin  of  Carmel  medal;  an  18th 
century  Anglesey  halfpenny  token  which  had  been  so  drastically  edge-hammered  that 
one  suspected  that  someone  had  had  a grudge  against  it,  rather  than  that  they  had  tried 
to  make  it  fit  a jewellery-mount  that  was  way  too  small  for  it;  a single  cuff-link 
fashioned  from  a gilded  Norwegian  12  skilling  of  1852  ("It  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
bad  if  I’d  bought  both  cuff-links,"  the  dealer  complained...);  plus  two  buttons  which 
seemed  to  be  copies  of  Antoninus  Pius  coins  of  a rather  familiar  cast  (if  you’ll  pardon 
the  pun!). 

Back  home  I retrieved  Dennis’s  fake  from  my  junk  box  for  a closer  look.  Yes, 
you’ve  guessed  it,  the  "fake"  and  the  buttons  were  identical  casts  of  the  same  coin  - 
a bronze  As  of  Antoninus  Pius  of  the  BONO  EVENTVI  type  (3).  The  unsightly 
blemish  on  the  back  of  the  specimen  that  came  from  Dennis  was  the  remains  of  the 
former  point  of  attachment  of  the  loop  by  which  the  button  had  been  sewn  to  some 
item  of  clothing  or  other. 

But  then  I got  to  wondering:  Dennis  had  lived  in  Kent  and  had  bought  his  "fake" 
goodness  knows  where  and  when.  These  two  buttons  were  from  here  and  now  in 
Manchester.  It  is  a small  world,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  coincidences  do  happen  (4), 
but  if  three  such  pieces  had  come  to  me  from  such  different  directions,  and  over  a 
year  apart  to  boot,  then  this  seemed  to  imply  that  a lot  of  them  must  have  been 
produced  initially.  I wonder,  then,  if  anyone  remembers  - back  in  the  heady  sixties, 
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say,  when  Carnaby  Street  was  in  full  swing  - a toga-like  garment  with  an  Antoninus 
Pius  fastening? 

Notes. 

(1)  Dennis’s  memoirs  appeared  in  NI  Bulletin  in  April  1997  (p.97-105).  See  also 
my  Mailbox  item  in  the  issue  of  May  1997  (p.124-5). 

(2)  An  oddity  of  English  paranumismatics,  perhaps  not  familiar  to  many  readers: 
for  a brief  account,  see  my  "Denizens  - an  update”  in  NI  Bulletin , October 
1995,  p.234-238. 

(3)  H.  Mattingly  and  E.  A.  Sydenham,  Roman  Imperial  Coinage,  vol.  3,  no.  676- 
7. 

(4)  As  a numismatic  example  from  my  own  collection,  I have  two  cast  copies  of 
a Carthaginian  AE  28  of  the  Tanit/Horse  type  (3rd  century  BC  - as  David 
Sear's  Greek  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1979),  no.  6507).  They  are,  so  far  as 
I can  tell,  casts  from  the  same  mould  - down  to  casting  faults  in  the  hair  of 
the  obverse  Tanit  and  on  the  rear  leg  of  the  reverse  horse.  Yet  the  two  pieces 
were  acquired  over  a year  apart,  one  from  a dealer  here  in  Manchester  and  the 
other  from  a postal  auction  in  the  USA. 

ALUMINIUM  MONEY 

(Reprinted  from  Mehl’s  Numismatic  Monthly,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  March  1908) 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  royal  mint  last  year  used  aluminium  for  coinage 
purposes.  In  all  3,872,134  coins  were  struck  from  this  metal,  these  comprising  half- 
cent  pieces  for  use  in  Uganda,  and  one-tenth  of  a penny  pieces  for  circulation  in  the 
Nigerian  Protectorate. 

A good  deal  of  imperial  silver  finds  its  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  much  of  it 
going  into  Northern  Nigeria.  Bronze  coins  also  circulate  to  some  extent  on  the  coast, 
but  it  is  very  rare  for  them  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior.  In  these  regions  the  little 
shells  known  as  cowries,  the  value  of  which  is  continually  fluctuating,  being  highest 
in  the  remoter  districts,  have  hitherto  formed  the  medium  of  exchange. 

"It  is  hoped  that  these  small  aluminium  coins  will  gradually  take  their  place  as  the 
medium  for  exchange,"  stated  Mr.  Ellison-Macartney,  deputy  master  of  the  mint, 
yesterday.  "They  have  a fixed  value,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
native  as  well  as  to  the  general  trade  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Macartney  explained  that  the  low  value  of  the  coins  and  the  immense  number  of 
them  required  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  them  of  some  extremely  light  metal  - 
hence  the  adoption  of  aluminium.  "The  smaller  the  amount  the  greater  the  cost  of 
coinage,"  he  remarked.  "Half-pence  are  much  more  costly  to  coin  than  pennies,  and 
yield  far  less  profit.  So  far  as  I know,  these  are  the  only  aluminium  coins  in  the 
world." 

Both  the  new  coins  are  perforated  in  the  center  to  permit  the  natives  to  string  them 
together  as  has  been  their  custom  with  the  cowries  from  time  immemorial.  — 
London  Daily  Mail. 
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SOME  UNIQUE  OR  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #33 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 


Lowenstein,  a small  county  in  north  central  Wiirttemberg,  passed  thru  a number  of 
families  when  it  was  sold,  inherited  or  acquired  thru  marriage,  or  conferred  on 
illegitimate  sons.  Eventually  two  lines  emerged,  the  older  Protestant  branch  of 
Wertheim-Virneberg  and  the  younger  Catholic  line  of  Wertheim-Rochefort. 

Johan  Theodor  of  Rochefort  (161 1-1644)  was  the  most  prolific  coiner  of  Lowenstein 
talers  in  the  17th  century. 


6910  TALER  1623 

IOTHEOD-COMTN-LEWENSTEIN-WERTH-ROCHEF.1623-,  bust 
R. 

+ET-MONTAGV-SV-PTN-CHASPIERRE  ET  CVGNON-ETZ,  crowned 
Spanish  shield  and  unbroken  legend. 

Wibel?  Drescher  58  Dav.  6910 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004-1750:  Need 
numbers  2,  3,  4 and  5 of  H.  D.  Rauch  Auction  Catalogs  and  numbers  1,  4,  6,  8,  9, 
10  and  1 1 of  Numismatica  Wien  Auctions. 
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